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AFRICAN CAMPAIGNE 
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“Food is a weapon—a 
powerful weapon,” said Claude R, 
Wickard, U. S. Secretary of 
culture. 

America’s food resources 
building fighting power for our” 
Allies across the seas—not only for” 
the armed forces but for all the? 
peoples in embattled areas. — 

Hundreds of thousands of 
dernourished children in Ale : 
and Morocco are being fed 3,500" 
tons of Allied milk per month. 

. These two Arab girls (photo 
left) drink their daily rations in 
Moslem school in the Kasbah. The 
poster behind them is a familiar 
sight in hundreds of schools | 
canteen centers in North Afric 
Printed in French and Arabic 
reads: ‘‘This milk is given by thé 
Allies and distributed free to chil-” 
dren of North Africa by the Amer 
ican Red Cross.” 

In Algiers, Casablanca, Ferd 
all cities of over 20,000 popula- 
tion—children are fed supple= 
mental rations regularly without 
discrimination as to race, creed, | 
or color. 
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@ There have been 
many pictures of the 
old west... but never | 
anything like this! It 
combines all the action 
and adventure of the 
frontier with a great 
and mighty story that 
you will never forget! | 
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The Scholastic Blue 
Ribbon Film for April! 


HENRY FONDA 


Dana Andrews - Mary Beth Hughes - Anthony Quinn 
William Eythe - Henry Morgan - Jane Darwell 


by WILLIAM A. WELLMAN 
Produced aad Written for the Screen by LAMAR TROTTI 


Students: Ask your local theatre manager when he will play this picture! 
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‘Can We Hold the Line 
Against Inflation! 


President Roosevelt Has Put a “Stop” Order on Wage 
and Price Rises to Build a Wall Against Inflation 


OVERNMENT officials are carrying 

out President Roosevelt’s order to 
“hold-the-line” against the forces of 
inflation. 

“To hold the line,” the President de- 
clared, “we cannot tolerate further in- 
creases in prices affecting the cost of 
living or further increases in general 
wage or salary rates except where 
clearly necessary to correct substandard 
living conditions. The only way to 
hold the line is to stop trying to find 
justification for not holding it here or 
not holding it there... .” 

The “line” against inflation was first 
drawn up by the President in oe 
1942. At that time he announced a 
seven-point ee to control the cost 
of living and see that war sacrifices are 


shared equally by all of us. 
Seven-Point Program 


Taxes. “We must tax heavily, and in 
that process keep personal and cor- 
porate profits at a reasonable rate.” 
Taxes now are the highest in history. 
But the Treasury wants Congress to 
raise another $16,000,000,000 through 
taxes and forced savings. 

Credit. Until the day you have to’ pay 
it back, credit is just like extra money 
in your pocket. So the President ordered 
curbs on credit and installment buying 
to check the rush to buy scarce goods, 
and to increase piadheate of War 
Bonds. 

War Bonds. “We must encourage all 
citizens,” the President said, “to con- 
tribute to the cost of winning this war 
by purchasing War Bonds with their 
earnings instead of using those earnings 
to buy scarce goods.” More than 25,- 
000,000 workers now are regularly buy- 
ing War Bonds. The First War Loan 
campaign of last December was sup- 
posed to raise only $9,000,000,000 but 
actually raised $13,000,000,000. The 
Second War Loan drive, which started 
April 12, has $13,000,000,000 as its 
goal. 

Rationing. “We must ration all essen- 
tial goods of which there is a scarcity 
so that they may be distributed fairly 
to all on the basis of need rather than 
on the basis of ability to pay high 
prices . . .” Sugar, gasoline, fuel oil, 
tires, coffee, co shoes were the first 


items rationed. In recent months, 


_ farm 


canned, bottled, dried and 
frozen foods, and meat, fats, 
butter, and cheese have been 
added to the list. 

Farm Prices. The President 
asked Congress to put ceil- 
ings on farm prices at parity 
(the price which would give 
farmers the same purchasing 

wer they enjoyed in the 

m period of 1909 to 
1914). After six months of 
delay, Congress finally acted 
in October, 1942, to control 
rices when the Presi- 
dent threatened to act himself. 

Wages. The President promised to 
prevent any sharp rise in wages. Shortly 
after a passed the Cost of Liv- 
ing Stabilization” Act to control farm 
prices and wages, the President acted 
to regulate wage rates. He appointed 
James F. Byres to be Director of a 
new Office of Economic Stabilization, 
with full power to direct the wage 
policy of the National War Labor 
Board. 


“Little Steel’ Yardstick for Wages 


The NWLB was ordered to continue 
using the “Little Steel” formula as its 
guide on wage disputes. The “Little 
Steel” formula, first used in July, 1942, 
provided that workers were entitled to 
wage increases to cover a 15 per cent 
rise in the cost of living which had 
taken place between January 1, 1941, 
and May 1, 1942. Additional increases 
were to be granted only if wages in 
certain industries were clearly “sub- 
standard” or unfair to the workers in- 
volved. 

Prices. Acting under the authority of 
the Emergency Price Control Act, the 
Office of Price Administration carried 
out the President's plan to fix ceilings 
in “cost of living” items that all of us 
eat, wear, or use. Merchants were not 
permitted to charge more for most 
articles than they charged in March, 
1942. The passage of the Cost of Liv- 
ing Stabilization Act in October, 1942, 
gave the OPA power to control the 
prices of additional food products. 
Rents also were gpntrolled in war in- 
dustry areas. 

In spite of OPA ceilings, prices con- 
tinued to advance. The cost of living 





If One Goes, They All Go 


rose an additional 7 per cent between 
October, 1942, and March, 1943. Labor 
union leaders began bombarding the 
NWLB with demands for wage in- 
creases to cover the higher cost of liv- 
ing. They said the “Little Steel” formula 
was “out of date.” The strongest drive 
against the “Little Steel” formula was . 
led by John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers. He demanded a 
$2-a-day increase for 450,000 miners. 

At the same time, the “Big Four” 
farm organizations, headed by the 
Farm Bureau Federation and the Na- 
tional Grange, insisted that labor costs 
must be brought down or farm prices 
must be raised. They argued that higher 
wages in war ilesey and the de- 
mands of the draft had drained men 
from farms and forced farmers to pay 
higher wages. The “Big Four” also 
contended that the only way to en- 
courage farmers to increase food pro- 
duction in 1943 was raise farm prices. 


Choose Between Farm Prices, Wages 


Congress passed the Bankhead Bill 
to assure farmers of higher parity prices 
for their crops. President Roosevelt 
vetoed the bill. He charged that it 
would increase food prices and 
strengthen labor’s drive for higher 
wages. Farm leaders were unable to get 
the necessary two-thirds vote in 
Senate to override the President's veto. 
So they tried another maneuver. They 
a the Senate to send the Bank- 

ead Bill back to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, where it serves as a “club” over 
the government’s head. If the NWLB 
grants labor higher wages, farm leaders 


(Concluded on page 19) 



































































































T THE end of World War I, all the 
enemy nations and some of the 
Allies were bankrupt. Only half a dozen 
countries, including Great Britain and 
the United States, had been rich enough 
to the financial price of war and 
bal Lave money left Thien it ended. 

The result was that the bankrupt 
countries had to borrow money from 
the solvent ones. More than a billion 
dollars a year was loaned in this way. 
This was in addition to the inter-Allied 
debts incurred during the war. 

If this had been like one individual 
borrowing from another, it might have 
worked all right. Eventually the bor- 
rowers would have gotten on their feet 
again and would have been able to 
repay the loans. 

International finance does not work 
that way. The Germans, for example, 
who borrowed heavily from us, had 
7 of their own marks, But you 
couldn’t buy anything with a German 
mark in the United States. The Ger- 
mans therefore could not pay us back 
by shipping us marks. They did not 
have enough gold to pay off in that 
way. The only thing for them to do was 









United Nations to Study Post-War Finance 


to change the marks into dollars. And 
the only way that could be done was 
by selling us the products of their fields 
and factories pa receiving dollars in 
payment. That is the usual way in 
which money, or credit, passes from 
one country to another. 

But the United States and Great 
Britain set up high tariffs which kept 
out the products of the borrowing (or 
debtor) countries. Because they could 
not sell their goods to us, they could 
not get dollars to repay the loans. From 
1922 to 1929 the debtor countries owed 
the United States an average of $1,- 
257,000,000 a year. But they fell $172,- 
000,000 a year short of paying it. 

To increase their exports, for which 
they received dollars and pounds, 
and to cut down their imports, for 
which they paid out dollars and pounds, 
the debtor countries began to impose all 





Harris & Ewing 


U. S. plan for post-war finance was proposed by Harry D. White, 
monetary research expert who is assistant to Secretary of Treasury. 


kinds of checks on the movement of 
money and goods. They put restrictions 
on sending money out of the country, 
set up import quotas and required 
licenses to engage in foreign trade. The 
creditor countries retaliated by raising 
their tariff walls still higher. The result 
was complete chaos. It was impossible 
for any country to do business with any 
other on a satisfactory basis. 

Is this situation going to arise again 
at the end of World War II? Not if 
Britain and the United States can help 
it. Both governments have indicated 
from the beginning of the war that this 
time they are determined to see to it 
that international trade begins to flow 
evenly as soon as the fighting is stopped, 
and that no obstacles appear in the 
way of a free, natural exchange of 
goods and money between country and 
country. 

President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill had the problem of 
foreign trade on their minds as long 
ago as August, 1941, when they met 
on a warship “somewhere in the At- 
lantic.” In the fourth point of the At- 
lantic Charter they stated that. their 
countries “will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to 
further the enjoyment by all states, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and 
to the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic prosper- 
ity.” 


Lend-Lease Will Help Post-War Trade 


This idea, that obstacles to world 
trade must be removed, was carried a 
step further in drawing up the lend- 
lease agreements between the United 
States and the other members of the 
United Nations. Each of these agree- 
ments contains an article which de- 
clares that the terms of the final lend- 
lease settlements shall provide for meas- 
ures directing the elimination of all 
forms of discriminatory treatment in in- 
international commerce, and reducing 
tariffs and other trade barriers. 

A good example of a way in which 
this pledge could be carried out is Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull’s program 
of reciprocal trade agreements. The 
Trade Agreements Act of June 12, 
1934, on which this program is based, 
has been extended twice for three-year 
periods. The last extension runs out on 
June 12 of this year. Congress will soon 
decide whether or not to renew it 
again. If it is renewed, it should help a 
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BANCOR or UNITAS? ® 
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rogram in next week’s issue. 

The lend-lease program itself is an- 
other instance of how to avoid the dif« 
ficulties which followed the last war. 
Part of the top-heavy debt structure 
which was built up at that time con- 
sisted of debts which the Allies owed to 
us for war materials purchased in this 
country. There was never any real pos- 
sibility that this money would be re- 
paid. But we kept insisting that it 
should be, and it cast its shadow over 
the world for years, causing ill will and 
interfering with normal international 
business. 

The lend-lease system, authorized by 
Congress in March, 1941, removed this 
danger. The President was empowered 
to transfer almost anything that is 
needed in waging total war, to any 
country whose defense is considered 
vital to our defense. The United States 
itself pays for these articles. 


No Unpaid Debts After the War 


Careful accounts are kept of the 
amounts, however, and any aid which 
the recipients of lend-lease give to us 
in return (such as furnishing supplies 
and food for cur soldiers on their terri- 
tory) are credited to them. After the 
war we will accept “payment or repay- 
ment in kind or property or any other 
direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory.” There 
will be no unpaid “war debts” to block 
international trade after this war. 

This is only one side of the picture. 
There remains the problem of money. 
International trade does not move on 
a barter basis. Goods are bought in one 
country, sold in another—for money 
Stabilization of world currencies is as 
necessary as the rémoval of obstacles 
to world trade. If we are to have eco- 
nomic peace and prosperity after the 
war, the countries which have been 
ruined by the conflict must be able to 
get money to rebuild their shattered 
economies. All the money in the world 
must not be allowed to pile up in a 
few countries. 

Exchange must be kept on an even 
keel: if a British pound is worth $4.50 
today, traders must be reasonably sure 
that it will be worth the same tomor- 
row, and that it will not jump sud- 
denly to $5.50 or drop to $3.50. 

These currency problems are not as 
exciting as the battles which are being 
waged on global fronts. But the future 
of the world depends perhaps as much 
on their correct solution as it does on 
battlefield victories. 

The first step toward finding an an- 
swer was taken last month when ten- 
tative proposals to stabilize post-war 
currencies were sent by the United 


' which followed the last war. There will 
' be an article on the reciprocal trade 

































































John Maynard Keynes, shown with 
Lady Keynes, drew up British propo- 
sals for international clearing union. 





States to 37 nations. It is planned to 
hold a conference later to discuss the 
problems. 

We cannot tell, of course, just what 
the currency conference will do. But 
it will have two plans before it, one pre- 
pared by the United States Govern- 
ment, one by the British government. 
Both countries emphasize that these are 
not final, complete schemes. They are 
presented simply as bases for discus- 
sion. The final solution will no doubt be 
a compromise. 

The American plan is the work of 
50-year-old Harry D. White, a former 
professor of economics who is now an 
assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. . 
American and British Proposals 


He proposes setting up an Interna- 
tional Stabilization Fund with a capital 
of $5,000,000,000. This capital would 
be made up of gold, foreign exchange, 
bonds and other valuables contributed 
by the member nations. These contri- 
butions would be listed on the books 
in terms of a new international cur- 
rency unit to be called “unitas” (from 
“United Nations” and “associates”). The 
tund would not lend money. But each 
country could draw “unitas” in propor- 
tion to the amount of its contribution. 
In other words, no nation would get 
any extra money out of the fund. But 
for the money it put into the fund, it 
could draw out unitas which would 
have the same value in the world any- 
where. 

The British plan was worked out by 
a group of experts headed by Lord 
Keynes, the brilliant economist and 
writer on finance. 

Instead of the International Stabili- 
zation Fund, he proposes to set up an 
International Clearing House. This 
would have no actual assets in gold or 
other valuables. It would simply be a 
ent organization which would 
assign the quotas under which mem- 


during the last three post-war years. 

Lord Keynes also fac. iene an inter- 
national currency unit. He calls his 
“bancor” (a combination of the French 
words meaning “bank” and “gold”). It 
should be emphasized that neither uni- 
tas nor bancor would be substitutes for 
any national currency. They would 
simply be devices for making interna- 
tional bookkeeping simpler. It is not 


true to say, as some critics do, that we 


are being asked to give up our=good 
dollars for some new kind of “phony” 
money. 

There are points of difference be- 
tween these plans. Each country, in 
drawing up its proposals, tried to pro- 
tect its own interests. We have most of 
the gold and capital in the world, for 
example. The British, on the other hand, 
who top the world in volume of 
trade before the war, base thei: quotas 
on this factor. 


Differences Between Plans 


Again, the British do not want any 
one nation to have veto power over the 
operations of the exchange system. Ac- 
song | to the American plan, how- 
ever, the United States would be in a 
position to veto any proposed action, 

Finally, by requiring that part of the 
contributions to the fund be in gold, 
and by valuing the unitas in terms of 
gold (perhaps 1 unitas equals $10 in 
gold), the United States proposes to 
restore the gold standard; that is, to 
see to it that every dollar, pound, frane 
and mark has a certain amount of gold 
behind it, and is not just a word printed 
on paper. The British plan gives gold a 
less important place. 

Both plans, critics admit, are “hero- 
ically international.” They would fix the 
rates at which one country’s money 
could be exchanged for another's and 
keep those rates stable. Thev would 
provide the machinery for making the 
exchange instead of letting it depend 
on the accidental flow of trade between 
two countries. 

A small or poor country whose ex- 
ports were not great enough to bring 
in sufficient foreign exchange to pay 
for necessary imports, could,—in this 
way, get the foreign exchange it 
nteded. 

Both plans would prevent sudden 
fluctuations in foreign exchange rates. 
They would also a 2 it impossible for 
any country to gain a trading advan- 
tage over another by cheapening the 
value of its money in relation to the 
other nation’s currency. 

Both plans, in other words. would 
help the world back to normal inter- 
national trade and set it on the road 
to economic peace a» ores erity 
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© American Tropics Help 
Our War Effort 


HE five countries of Central Ameri- 
ca are among the smallest of our La- 
tin American neighbors. But the war has 
given them an importance out of all 
Bepertion to their size. Guatemala, 
onduras, Nicaragua, E] Salvador and 
Costa Rica are > ape the Hina of food 
and agricultural raw materials. Further- 
more, they are tropical countries. This 
means that. they can furnish us with 
most of the products we formerly im- 
rted from Malaya, the Netherlands 

t Indies and other tropical lands of 
the Far East. Before the war about 94 
od cent of our tropical supplies came 

‘om the Far and Middle East, less than 
6 per cent from Latin America. 

Some tropical products were pro- 
duced in large quantities in Central 
America before the war: bananas, cof- 
fee, abaca (used for making rope), 
cacao (cocoa and chocolate), sugar. 
Central America depended entirely on 
these crops for its livelihood. Coffee, 
bananas and cacao, for example, made 
up about 85 per cent of Costa Rica’s 
exports. 

Other tropical products were pro- 
duced not at all or in small quantities. 
The war has therefore opened new 
doors to opportunity in Centra] Ameri- 
ca. There is a great market in the 
United States for such things as natural 
rubber, quinine, rotenone (insecticide), 
palm oil, tung oil, castor oil, other es 
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sential oils (citronella, lemon-grass oil, 
vetiver for menthol), teakwood, drugs 
(ipecac, senna), cork oak, kapok, va- 
nilla, fibres such as sisal and jute and 
loofa (vegetable sponges). 

The governments of Central America 
have neither the money nor the expert 
knowledge to introduce these products 
into their countries or to increase their 
production. The United States Govern- 
ment is therefore helping them by lend- 
ing them money and by sending techni- 
cal experts to advise them. 


Their Prosperity Also Helps Us 


It furnishes the United States with a 
safe, accessible supply of essential raw 
materials. At the same time, it increases 
the prosperity of the Central Americans 
by giving them a variety of crops to 
sell. A country which depends on one 
or two crops is likely to get into trouble 
if, for some reason, anything happens to 
that particular crop, or if the demand 
for it falls off. 

Greater prosperity in Central Amer- 
ica also helps us. When the people of 
these countries have more money to 
spend, they buy more of the United 
States factory products which they can- 
pot manufacture themselves. 

This development of the resources 
of Central America is not only for war- 
time. Experts believe that the greater 
efficiency of American workers and the 
scientific methods which are being used 
can overcome the difference in cost of 
production between the American and 
Asiatic products, and make the new 
development a permanent one. 
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Twisted fiber of sisal cut by these Jamaica natives is made into 
Sisal, 








chief port of Yucatan. 


An important contribution to this pro- 
gram is being made by the United Fruit 
Company, the largest North American 
company operating in this area. Bananas 
are the United Fruit Company’s princi- 
pal business. But about eight months 
ago it started to help develop other 
crops. throughout Middle America 
(which includes Mexico and the Carib- 
bean countries as well as Central 
America). 

An experimental planting of several 
hundreds of acres of Hevea trees (the 
principal source of natural rubber), for 
example, is already under cultivation on 
company lands in Central America. Dur- 
ing 1943 our Navy will get rope from 
20,000 acres of abaca planted by the 
company. Seed for derris, the best 
source of rotenone, was secured from 
the Far East before Pearl Harbor, and 
the company is beginning to plant it 
and to investigate locations for further 
plantings. In addition, the United Fruit 
Company is studying the cultivation of 
quinine, tung trees, castor beans, teak 
trees, essential oils and other possibili- 
ties for Middle America. 

If these activities of the United States 
Government and of private organiza- 
tions like United Fruit continue into the 
post-war period, 4s no doubt they will, 
Central America should be far more 
aa pe in the future than it has 

een in the past. 


Political Conditions 


So far we have been talking entirely 
about economic conditions in Central 
America. What about the political 
set-up? 

These five little countries were origi- 
nally one. In Spanish days they formed 
the Captain-Generalcy of Guatemala, 
and they declared their independence as 
a unit on September 15, 1821. For a 
while they were part of Mexico. In 1823 
they separated from Mexico and set up 
a single republic which lasted for 15 
years under the name of the United 
Provinces of Central America. 

The settled portions of each of what 
are now the five republics were sepa- 
rated from each other by rugged moun- 
tains and thick jungles traversed only 
by mule trails. There was little contact 
between them, local jealousies arose, 
and the provinces began to quarrel 
among themselves. The Government 
eventually became completely para- 
lyzed. In July, 1838, the five states be- 
came independent countries. Since then 
many Central American statesmen have 
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Press Assn 


At Turrialba, Costa Rica, Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace visited Inter-American 
Institute of Agriculture with Presi- 
dent Calderon Guardia, Costa Rica. 


dreamed of restoring the old federation. 
They have a good many -agreements 
among themselves on such matters as 
arms limitation and the maintenance of 
a Central American Court of Justice to 
settle disputes between them. But there 
have been too many quarrels to make a 
real federation very likely. 


Reasons for One-Man Government 


One Central American country, Costa 
Rica, is the most perfect democracy in 
Latin America. The others are all dicta- 
torships to some degree. Their people 
had no training in self-government. 
Their early years were woes et by con- 
stant, bloody civil wars. Eventually one 
strong man took things in hand in each 
country, made himself the government. 

Some of the dictators rule more ab- 
solutely than others. General Jorge 
Ubico of Guatemala is a real “iron 
man.” He is harsh and no one dares to 
oppose him. But he works hard at his 
job, enforces a rough sort of justice, and 
has improved greatly the living condi- 
tions of the Guatemalans. General Maxi- 
miliano Hernandez Martinez of El] Sal- 
vador is just as tough as Ubico, but he 
has done very little to make up for this 
by developing the country. General 
Tiburcio Carias Andino, the 300-pound 
Indian who rules Honduras, is less 
harsh than Ubico and Hernandez Mar- 
tinez. President Anastasio Somoza of 
Nicaragua is probably the mildest dicta- 
tor of all, but a dictator none the less. 
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© Henry Wallace Visits 
The Good Neighbors 


Each of the seven countries which 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace visited 
in his six-weeks’ tour of Central and 
South America gave him a hearty wel- 
come. But Bolivia had a special kind of 
greeting in store. Three days after Mr. 
Wallace reached La Paz, President 
Enrique Pefiaranda declared — war 
against the Axis. Bolivia was the second 
South American country to take this 
step. Brazil was the first. Mexico, the 
Central American countries, and the is- 
land republics of the Caribbean are also 
in the war. The other nations of South 
America, with the exception of Argen- 
tina, have broken off diplomatic and 
business relations with Germany, Italy 
and Japan. 

Bolivia will probably not take any 
part in the actual fighting. The total 
population of the country is only 3,500,- 
000, and there are not more than 12,000 
men the army. 

Bolivia’s chief contribution to the 
United Nations cause will be in strategic 
minerals. More than 15 per cent of the 
world’s tin comes from that country. 
It is second only to China as a source 
of antimony, and ranks third in tung- 
sten. There also is considerable oil in 
Bolivia, and it is the second largest ex- 
porter of rubber in South America. 

Most of these materials are already 
being shipped to the war plants of the 
United States. But by mobilizing for 
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war, the Bolivian government will be 
able to produce more of them. “= 
will be called up as they are needed, a 
Chief of Staff of the Bolivian Army de- | 
clared. They will be put to work in min- 
ing, agricultural and oil-producing areas a 
and will be given the job of improving 
the railroad and highway systems. a 
Good Neighbor Ambassador. Mr. a 
Wallace is probably the best ye 
ambassador the United States co a 
send to Latin America. The Latin Amer- “a 
icans know that he is really interested 
in their problems. And they can tell 
from his speeches that he understands 
them. Another great point in his favor 
is the fact that he has learned to speak a 
Spanish quite well. All his speeches a 


















































were made in that language. Most e 
North Americans who visit Latin Amer- : 


ica don’t bother to learn Spanish. a 

Most of Mr. Wallace’s meetings were 
with Latin American government offi- 
cials. He assured them of the sincerity . 
of our Good Neighbor policy. In some 
countries he proved it by signing impor- 
tant agreements with them. In Bolivia 
arrangements were made for that coun- 
try and the United States to cooperate 
in setting up six experimental stations 4 
for the benefit of Bolivian farmers and ; 
cattle raisers. 

Mr. Wallace also got out among the 
plain people as much as possible, and 
tried to tell them that we were just as 
much interested in their welfare as in 
that of their governments. 


Fenno Jacobs from Three Liv o 


Lake Titicaca, Bolivia, extends over 4,500 square miles, is 12,500 
feet above sea level. Light native boats are made of balsa wood. 








- Last Ae ie Tunisia 


There is still fierce and bloody fight- 
ing to be done. But most military ob- 
servers agree that the end is in sight 
in Tunisia. The headlong retreat of the 
Axis forces before the British Eighth 
Army, while French and American 
troops hammer at their flanks, has bot- 
tled them up in a little corner of North 
Africa. They are crowded into a space 
less than 100 miles long and from 100 
to less than 30 miles wide. 

When North Africa is cleared, Europe 
itself will be the next objective. The 
—. of softening up Europe by 

bing is rising to a smashing cres- 
cendo. No corner of the invasion coast, 
from Norway to Italy, escapes the rain 
of death from the skies. From bases in 
England, Tunisia, Malta and the Mid- 
dle East (see map on this page), Brit- 
ish and American planes are hammer- 
ing factories in ane rae Italy, ports and 
air fields in Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia. 

In the largest night operation this 

ear, the RAF sent more than 600 

bers 700 miles to pulverize the 
Great Skoda munitions works in Czecho- 

akia, while additional British and 
American planes struck at other arma- 
ment centers. The Russians rejoined 
the air war by bombing the eastern 
German cities of Danzig and Koenigs- 


French Unity Delayed 


Everything was all set in North Afri- 
ca. General de Gaulle was going to 
visit Algiers, confer with General 
Giraud. Together the two Generals 
hoped to work out a plan for French 
unity. 

At the last minute, General Eisen- 
hower, on the advice of the British, 
asked de Gaulle to postpone his visit. 
The climax of the a8 for Tunisia 
was approaching. The British and 
Americans thought that a visit from 
de Gaulle at that moment might cause 
confusion, divert energy which should 
be concentrated on beating the Ger- 
mans. General Georges Catroux, de 
Gaulle’s emissary to Giraud, tried to 
explain the situation to his touchy chief. 


Weather Stalls Reds 


It will be a late, cold spring, say the 
Russian asants. Rain and driving 
snow hold the Russian and Nazi 
armies weather-bound along most of 
the 2,000-mile front. Behind the lines, 
both forces are rushing up reinforce- 
ments and new arms in preparation for 
the spring offensives. Only in the far 
south is there serious fighting, as the 
Reds drive on Novorossiisk. 

















































9 THE MARCH OF EVENT 






Atlantic U-Boat Menace 


Nazi U-boats are still the greatest 
threat to Allied victories in Europe and 
Africa. Allied losses in March were 
“considerably worse” than in February, 
Secretary of the Navy Knox reports. 
There are larger numbers of submarines 
at sea and they are using new tactics. 
Most of the sinkings take place in mid- 
Atlantic, beyond the reach of the coastal 
air patrol. 

Navy men see promise in new anti- 
submarine weapons. Most important of 
these is the destroyer-escort—the DE. 

The destroyer-escort is a queer-look- 
ing vessel 300 feet long on specially 
armed for fighting the subs. It is bigger 
and faster than the little corvettes which 
the British use, and it is easier and 
quicker to build than the destroyer. The 
DEs are beginning to slide off the 
ways. The Navy hopes eventually to 
have 300 of them for convoy protection. 

We are also building many escort 
aircraft carriers. These are smaller and 
faster than the fleet carriers. They can 
travel with convoys and furnish air pro- 
tection all the way across. 


Jap Threat in Pacific 


What are the Japanese up to in the 
Pacific? General Douglas MacArthur 
warns that “Japanese naval forces in 
great strength, although now beyond 
our bomber range, are within easy 
striking distance of Australia.” The 
Japanese have 200,000 men in the is- 
lands north of Australia, according to 
Australian General Sir Thomas Blamey, 
and they are trying to get control of 
the air before taking the initiative. 

Washington seems less worried about 
a Japanese offensive. Secretary Knox 
says there is “no indication” of an at- 
tack on Australia. The Washington view 
is that the Japanese need more time 
to consolidate their present positions, 
and that they are not ready to attack. 

Heavy Japanese air raids on Allied 
bases in New Guinea—the first raids 
since last winter—are believed to be at- 
tempts to hamper bombing raids on 
Japanese bases rather than the first 
stages of a new offensive. But the Al- 
lied bombings continue. Another convoy 
attempting to reinforce the Japanese 
on New Guinea has been smashed. 
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Air blows stagger Axis. Allied planes ba 
(1), Sardinia (2). 


New York Times 


sed in Tripoli, Malta and Tunisia smashed at Sicily 


Bombers based in Britain rained destruction on Northern Italy (3), Germany (4), 


and Czechoslovakia. Inset map shows Allied targets on Sicily. 
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Reporters Not Allowed 


The United Nations Food Confer- 
ence will meet at Hot Springs, Va., on 
May 18. Purpose of the conference: to 
“survey the food and agricultural situ- 
ations in the various countries with a 
view to improving consumption and 
general economic activity, apart from 
the question of relief; consider ways 
for improving nutrition and produc- 
tion.” 

Delegates to the conterence will be 
housed in the luxurious 600-room 
Homestead Hotel, with its 17,000 acres 
of grounds. But reporters who cover the 
meeting will have to stay in the little 
village of Hot Springs. Except for the 
opening and closing sessions of the two- 
week conference, they will be barred 
from the hotel grounds, and will not be 
allowed to interview delegates. 

The President laid down this rule 
because he felt that if reporters could 
talk to delegates, they would air dif- 
ferences between the members of the 
United Nations This would help the 
Axis, Mr. Roosevelt believes. 

Newspaper men do not agree with 
him. The Standing Committee of Cor- 
respondents, representing 560 American 
and foreign reporters in Washington, 
protested. They called the President's 
order “a denial of legitimate news to 
the American public and hence an 
abridgement of the freedom of the 
press. 
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During visit of Turkish mission to 
North Africa, General Eisenhower 
met Major Gen. Feyzi Menguk: 
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War on Inflation 


The President has flashed the “stop” 
light on inflation. In spite of all the Gov- 
ernment has done so far, the cost of 
living has been rising. This has led to 
demands for higher wages and higher 
prices for farm products. If the vicious 
spiral was to be stopped, now was the 
time to do it. So Mr. Roosevelt issued 
an order to “hold the line” everywhere. 

He ordered: (1) No more price in- 
creases; (2) No wage or salary in- 
creases above the “Little Steel” level 
except to correct what are clearly sub- 
standards of living; (3) Congress 
should provide for higher taxes and 
compulsory savings; (4) The War 
Manpower Commission should forbid 
workers to change jobs just to get higher 
pay. 

The country in general applauded 
the order. Some groups objected, how- 
ever. John L. Lewis, who is fighting 
for a $2-a-day wage increase for soft- 
coal miners, denounced the President’s 
action as unfair to workers. The farm 
organizations, which are trying to get 
higher prices for agricultural products, 
were dissatisfied. 

Economic _ Stabilization Director 
James F. Byrnes had urged the Presi- 
dent to issue the “hold-the-line” order. 
Its success or failure will depend a good 
deal on how he enforces it. His first ac- 
tions suggested that he was going to be 
plenty tough about it. 


Salary Lid Lifted 


Congress won the battle over the 
President’s $25,000 salary limit. But the 
President had the last word. 

The order limiting salaries after taxes 
to $25,000 a year was repealed in a 
rider attached to the Public Debt Ex- 
tension Bill. The President refused to 
sign the bill. But neither did he veto it. 
It therefore automatically became a law 
without his signature. 

He issued a statement explaining that 
the increase in the national debt had 
to be voted to cover the Treasury’s 
Second War Loan Drive, which was 
just beginning. That was why he had 
not vetoed the bill. But he did not like 
the‘ way Congress had cornered him. 
He asked Congress, which thought he 
had gone beyond his powers, to Fs a 
special war supertax which would have 

e same effect as his order. 








Dissension in OWL 


Fifteen of the men and women who 
write the material which is sent out by 
the Office of War Information have re- 
signed. They said they had to quit be- 
cause, under the present OWI set-up, 
it was impossible for them to tell 
“full truth” about the war. The domes- 
tic activities of the OWI, they charged, 
were controlled by “high-pressure pro- 
moters who prefer slick salesmanship 
to honest information.” 

Elmer Davis, OWI director, replied 
that the writers had made “completel 
inaccurate statements.” The OWI, he 
declared, was concerned only with 
“facts” and frowned upon “emotional 
appeals.” 

This feud within the OWI has been 
going on for some time. Several adver- 
tising men have been brought into the 
organization. The newspaper and maga- 
zine writers did not see eye to eye with 
them when it came to the presentation 
of war news. The writers i 
ad men were trying to smooth over un- 
pleasant facts, to “sell” the war to the 
American people rather than to tell 
them the truth even when the truth was 
unpleasant. 

The advertising men, on the other 
hand, thought that the writers were in- 
clined to be too pessimistic, to play up 
bad news just because it was bad. The 
writers quit when Elmer Davis took the 
side of their opponents. 


Norden Secrets Out 


The Norden bomb sight has been one 
ot the most jealously guarded secrets of 
this war. This is the famous instrument 
which makes possible the precision 
bombing of the United States Army Air 
Forces. Only officers were allowed to 
handle the sights. They had to be re- 
moved from the planes every night and 
locked up under guard. 

Now the secrecy has been relaxed 
somewhat. Several of the bomb sights 
have fallen into the hands of the Ger. 
mans when American bombers were 
shot down. The Nazis therefore know 
the secret. But the Army says this 
is no cause for alarm; it would take 
Axis scientists two years or more to 
duplicate the sight. 

A United Press correspondent was 
allowed to examine one of the bomb 
sights. It has several thousand parts, he 
wrote. When it is taken apart it be- 
comes “a great confusion of mirrors, 
prisms, lenses, gears, cams, wires, bear- 
ings, and countless other parts.” Airmen 
say: “Some day they'll be giving com- 
missions to the bomb sights and leaving 
the bombardiers at home.” Even with- 
out the secrecy, the Norden bomb sight 


is one of our most valuable weapons. 


elt that the _ 
























































































































































Keystone 


in 1921 famine, food from abroad aided 35 million starving Chinese. 


"Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread...” 


ATIONING during the present war 
has impressed Americans with the 
importance of food as a military weapon. 
It was Napoleon who remarked that 
an army marches on its stomach. Food 
is as essential as ammunition. A hun- 
soldier will not stand up well under 
shock of battle. The primary pur- 
pose of rationing is to insure an unin- 
terrupted flow of food to the men on 
the fighting fronts and fair sharing of 
the remainder among the civilians at 
home. 

When armies consisted of small 
bodies of professional soldiers it was 
possible for them to live off the coun- 
try to a great extent. In modern times, 
the development of vast civilian armies 
made it necessary to establish food de- 
pots and to build up a complex service 
of supply. The cutting of the enemy’s 
supply lines by means of flank attacks 
and encirclement became standard tac- 
tics in modern warfare. 

Fighting Hunger 

A city under siege has to fight hun- 
within its gates as well as the foe 
without. Of the two, hunger is fre- 
quently the more potent enemy. The 
historian Motley describes the heart- 
rending plight of the Dutch city of 
Haarlem after seven months of siege 
by a Spanish army: “Ordinary food had 
long since vanished. . . . They devoured 
cats, dogs, rats and mice and when at 
last these unclean animals had been all 
consumed, they boiled the hides of 
horses and oxen; they ate shoe-leather; 
they plucked the nettles and grass from 
the graveyards, and the weeds that grew 
between the stones of the pavement, 
that with such food they might still sup- 
port life a little longer, till the promised 


succor should arrive. Men, women and 
children fell dead by scores in the 
street, perishing of pure starvation, and 
the survivors hardly had the heart or 
strength to bury them.” 

Hunger has always been man’s chief 
enemy. In peace as in war, the prob- 
lem of obtaining food has occupied the 
waking hours of most of mankind. “For 
the famine was in the land of Canaan” 
relates the Old Testament in the story 
of Joseph and his brethren. At one time 
or another every country has been a 
Canaan. During the great famine in 
Rome in 436 B.C. (in Latin fames 
means hunger), the Tiber was choked 
with the bodies of the starving who in 
their despair hurled themselves into the 
river. India, because of its tropical loca- 
tion and dependence upon the monsoon 
rains has suffered more from recurring 
famines than any other part of the 
world. China, scourged alternately by 
drought and by flood, ranks second. 

Although agriculture was one of the 
earliest arts developed by civilized man, 
it made slow progress until the 18th 
century. Methods of farming remained 
crude. The limited use of animal power 
due to inefficient methods of harnessing 
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‘find the lack of m a 4 
mium on hand ber Piedeetion sa q 
mained at an extremely low level. 

The chronicles of the Middle Ages 
are filled with the depressing record of 
war, famine and pestilence. It was not 
uncommon for the artisans and mer- 
chants of the towns to forsake their 
shops in time of harvest in order to help 
the peasants outside the gates gather 
the crops. This they did purely out of 
self-interest, for the town was almost 
entirely dependent upon the surround- 
ing countryside for its food. 


Man Migrates in Search of Food 


The quest for food has given rise to 
vast migrations throughout history. In- 
sufficient fodder and food in Central 
Asia caused periodic invasions by Mon- 
gols into eastern Europe. The increase 
of population in the narrow and infer- 
tile valleys of Scandinavia unloosed the 
Northmen upon western Europe. In 
every age, the bolder and more ag- 
gressive element of the population 
has refused to await passively the com- 
ing of death from starvation. For ex- 
ample, the failure of the potato crop 
in Ireland in 1846 and the devastatin 
famine which followed caused severa 
million Irishmen to migrate to America 
and other lands. 

In modern times there has been a 
steady increase in production as a re- 
sult of the improvement in methods of 
agriculture, the invention of machinery, 
and the use of power on the farm. The 
development of swift means of trans- 
portation and of effective methods of 
preserving and dehydrating foods have 
also helped reduce the danger from 
starvation. 

Moreover, private philanthropy and 
government relief have been organized 
on a vaster and more efficient scale 
than was true of the past. The cam- 
paign to alleviate suffering will have to 
be expanded after this war. The Food 
Conference soon to meet at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, will undoubtedly study care- 
fully the record of hunger and relief 
in the period following World War I. 


Hunger and Revolution 


Hunger has always been a pres s 
factor in fostering the spirit of revolu- 
tion. In France, the bad harvests of 
1788 resulted in hundreds of food riots 
which formed a ay. to the Revo- 
lution of 1789. The slogan which the 
Bolshevist leaders adopted in 1917, 
“Peace, Bread and Land” appealed to 
one of the most powerful of human in- 


| stincts: security against starvation. 


The events of the past decade have 
convinced the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans than an enduring peace cannot 
survive in the atmosphere of dictator- 
ship. Neither can it exist side by side 
with hunger. 
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Classroom Activities 


“Give Us This Day Our Daily 
Bread .. .” p. 10 


The OWI has just released a report 
that American civilians will hav2 about 
6 per cent less food this year than last. 
That is, if 1943 does not turn into a 
“year without a summer,” thus prevent- 
ing millions of enthusiastic victory gar- 
deners from harvesting the bumper 
crops they have planned for. Meat, 
canned goods, butter, cheese, sugar, 
dried vegetables, coffee, tea, and cocoa 
will all be comparatively scarce. But 
there will be enough food for all if it 
is fairly shared “and conserved—enough 
for civilian, soldier, and fighting ally. 
American food troubles will not affect 
life or health. 

Most American families accept the 
inconveniences of food rationing with 
patience. Housewives have to cut their 
menus to suit their cloth, and they learn 
that it is fun to try new ways of making 
a palatable and interesting meal with 
what they can find on the market. Most 
Americans have nevere known hunger 
except as the feeling of a great healthy 
void Which will soon be filled all the 
more pleasurably because “hunger is 
the best sauce.” 

America is a huge country not yet 
overpopulated. It has a wide aig | 
of climate and soil which makes: all 
except tropical agriculture possible. 
Food has always been abundant here 
—indeed, it has been so abundant that 
during periods when bumper crops cut 
down farm prices, food has been de-’ 
stroyed or left to rot on the ground. 
Surplus farm production was one of the 
great problems confronted by the 
Roosevelt Administration during the 
depression years, and prolonged search 
for a plan to insure bod aplenty and 
avoid waste led to Vice-President Wal- 
lace’s “Ever-Normal Granary.” 

The smaller a country is and the 
larger its population in proportion to 
its size, the greater the danger of fam- 
ine. The British Isles discovered the 
truth of this axiom at the beginning of 
the Industrial Revdlution. It soon be- 
came evident that England could not 
feed herself if she were going to be- 
come an industrial country. What to 
do’ to keep from starving? The answers 


. 


were: Build up a great empire of col- 
onies capable of supplying the British 
cup ; and keep a firm grip on the 


ocean trade-routes of the world by 


maintaining a powerful navy. France 
attacked the problem by attempting to 
strike a balance between agriculture and 
industry and by keeping her popula- 
tion fairly stable so that for the most 
part she could feed herself. 

Yet, today, except in a few countries 
such as China and India there are few 
famines. In normal times, if a country’s 
crops fail one year, it can either ex- 
change its exportable goods for food or 
can borrow money to buy food enough 
to carry it through to a good harvest 
With the destruction of war and con- 
quest, however, famine becomes an 
ever-prgsent danger and a weapon. It 
is then that people begin to remember 
it is one of the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse scourging mankind. Elo- 
quent testimony that it is one of the 
most effective and cruel weapons of 
warfare is given by the photographs ap- 
pearing in our magazines of starvation 
in Poland, Greece, Spain. The con- 
querors, fearing lest this weapon be 
turned against them, seize the food sup- 
plies of the conquered, leaving them to 
choose between starving and eating 
their pets, garbage, the weeds in the 
fields or whatever else they can lav 
hands on to sustain life. 

A semi-starved people have neither 
the courage nor the energy to rebel. 
Famine beclouds the mind, weakens 
the body, and saps courage and pur- 


pose. It is worth more than a division 





Coming Next Issue 
(May 10-15 Issue) 


Shall We Renew the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act? 

’ United Nations to Hold World 
Food Conference 
Electronics “New Science tor a 

New World, by James Stokley 
Builders of America: John J. 
Pershing (picture biography) 
World News in the Light of His- 
tory: International Trade Barriers 
Know Your World: Aleutian 
Islands 
Aviation: The Future of Aviation | 





















of occupation troops. Extreme 
may even lead men to the 
country in exchange for food. Thes 
things are well-known to the conquéi 
ing Nazis and are used as weapons. . 
short period on lean rations may mak 
a man angry enough to overthrow h 
government, as the author of the artic! 
points out, but long, slow starvation ¥% 
induce apathy. ‘ 

Literature is full of wonderful storik 
of the importance food has played” 
men’s lives. The story of Joseph af 
his brethren, reputed to have been th 
inspiration behind the “Ever-Norma 
Granary” policy, is one of the best, If 
was repeated and amplified from # 
Bible story by Thomas Mann in Bik 
novel, Joseph in Egypt. Famine cause 
by plagues of locusts in China plays ai 
important part in Pearl Buck's The 
Good Earth, and the miraculous a 
tion of the struggling Mormon colony 
from a similar plague by a flight of sea= 
gulls is told effectively in— Vardis 
Fisher’s Children of . Knut He 
sen’s Hunger is a psychological study | 
the effects of starvation on an indh 
vidual. Les Miserables grows from the 
theft of a loaf of bread by Jean Valjean, 

After the class have read this art ch ‘i 
have them make a list on the black 
board, from their reading, of ot 
stories in which hunger and fam 
form an important part.of the 
Turning to history, point out also 
migrations of peoples which have t 
caused by crop failures, plagues, 
other “acts of God.” 

Appoint a member of the class” 
give the substance of the OWI 
on the American food situation for 19 
Have a committee study what your 
community is doing to help avert 4@ 
food shortage by gardening, raising 
poultry or other livestock, producing” 
milk, cheese, and butter, or berries ant 
fruits. as 

Point out on a wall map where thi 

eat hunger migrations of his hav 
re ae po ese with the dail } 
effects of these incursions upon the 
countries which received the exiles. 


Questions for Discussion: 
1. Why is a country with a 
population, primitive agriculture, ane 
poor transportation subject to famine 

[Continued on next pag 
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4 or the world play in post-war 


, What is our government doing to 


bet this problem? The United Na- 
- 4. What was done during and after 
fori War I to feed the hungry and 


Did food shortages have anything 


to do with the collapse of Germany 
luring the earlier war? How was this 
ecomplished? 
an this be done today? Why? 
) 7. Are the conquered countries be- 
ig fed today? Why? 
What conference is to be held at 


Springs, Virginia? Who are the 
Di dele ates? 


4 hat ect has climate upon 
“food. production? 
= 10. What is the increase in food in 
modern times due to? Which of the 
fring nations is most likely to suffer 
hortages? Which the least? 


Follows the Flag, p. 16 


article supplements, to a certain 
the above article on food. Food, 
Bver, is only one of the facets of the 
relief work of the United 
"States. “Man does not live by bread 
me,” and the OFRRO will also min- 
to his need for making a new start 
life. 
ons for Discussion: 
Ts the attitude of the U. S. toward 
aming the responsibility for aiding 
nations compatible with the iso- 
nism shown in Congress? Which 
you think more nearly represents the 
brity opinion of Americans? 
What is the function of the 
"RO? 
What else, besides food and 
ical care will the OFFRO under- 
8 to supply? 
Do you consider that the United 
ss has a nsibility toward the 
of the world? How far do you think 
: responsibility should extend? 
, 5. Is the vw a plan for relief and 
bilitation broader than the Hoover 
) after the first World War? 
“Can the OFRRO commit the 

d States to long-range post-war 

ning with other nations: 

: Choose sides for a de- 
late on the following topic: Resolved 
that the United States should cooperate 

More fully with China, Russia, and 
ind in planning a post-war world 


ioe 


or Unitas?, p. 4 
eihis article presents still another 
ase of post-war planning, and gives 
onal evidence that the United 


Sas 


= yes " ~% igetper a ree x Be 


lowin: a World War I which 
eased We greed for the present va. 
Here we see how the British and Ameri- 
can proposals for post-war international 
trade might help to put world com- 
merce back on its feet. The details of 
foreign trade and exchange are difficult 
to understand, but it is clear that each 
nation has worked out a scheme which 
suits its economy. The United States, 
being the holder of a great portion of 
the world’s gold, wants gold as the basis 
for trade, while Britain does not. If the 
gold standard were abandoned for the 
world, of course, the American deposits 
in Kentucky would lose a great part of 
their value. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What restrictions have nations 
placed upon international trade in the 
past? 

2. Why do most nations refuse to let 
their money leave their own frontiers? 

8. Should the barriers of currency be 
cancelled? 

4. Does international trade have to 
be backed by gold? Why? ss 

5. Should the American reciprocal 
trade agreements be continued? Would 
they aid the re-establishment of post- 
war trade? 

6. Could you do business at home 
if the currency were constantly chang- 
ing in value? 

7. Why is international stabilization 
of currencies necessary? 

8. In what respects are the British 
and American plans similar? How dif- 
ferent? : 

9. What aspects of the British plan 
appear better? What of the American? 
Are both better than the system adopted 
after the last war? 

10. Will Lend-Lease help to sim- 
plify post-war stabilization? How? 


Can We Hold the Line Against 
inflation?, p. 3 


Here is a presentation ot the problem 
of stabilizing currency at home by pre- 
venting inflation. It is just as — 
for us to know how much our dollar is 
worth in the corner grocery as to know 
what it is worth on the’ London Stock 
Exchange—indeed, more so, since we 
do most of our tradin at home. If we 
were to discover tomorrow that our 
dollar had inflated to the point where 
we could buy only 55 cents worth of 
goods with it, we should be in a 
dilemma which could be-solved only by 
trying to get more dollars in wages or 
salaries—else we should have to get 
along with only a little more than half 
as much goods as a dollar would for- 
merly buy. 


Questions for Discussion: 
1. What is inflation? How does it 


wed 


recs 


plies : : iy: acai “i is * 
2. What does the President's ~3 
point program propose to do to curb 
inflation? : 
8. Is this better than sim rinting | 
more dollars? Why? PY P + , 
4. What is the “inflation spiral?” 
5. We have in the United States to- 7 
day a surplus of cash over goods for @ 
sale. This surplus is called Ps “infla- ~ 
tionary gap.” What does that mcan? 
What caused the gap? 

6. How much of the President's pro- 
gram has been applied already? 

7. What have the “farm bloc” and 
the labor unions to do with the problem 
of inflation? What is each asking for? 
What effect would the granting of the 
demands of both have upon the ques- 
tion of inflation? is 

8. How will the President’s seven- 
point program work? 


Pan-Americana, p. 6 


American tables today lack some 
foods which were favorites in the past. 
Among these are chocolate, cocoa, 
bananas, coffee, and sugar. These foods 
are not essential, but Americans miss 
having them in plenty. As the American 
plan to develop tropical products in 
the Central American countries ad- 
vances, however, we shall have these 
products available at our back door. 
Many other products far more vital to 
our war effort are also being produced 
or about to be produced in Central 
America. This part of the “Good Neigh- 
bor” policy makes immediate sense to 
all Americans—more so, perhaps, than 
the intangibles of exchanging literature, 
music, and art, and it will continue to 
make sense after the war as well. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. List on the board all the products 
of Central America which we need. Tell 
what each is used for. 


2. Does it help the United States — ; 


to help Central America? In what ways? 

3. What does Central America lack 
in order to develop her products in- 
dependently of us? 

4. How does it benefit the United 
States to bring prosperity to the Central 
American nations? 

5. What private organization has 
pioneered in the effort of hag 8 
Central America? Why has it done this 





Answers to “Know Your World 
Week” 

Who's Who? 5, 3, 2, 4, 1. 

Inflation: 1-c; 2-b; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c. 

Bancor or Unitas? 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 


Food Problem: 1-F; 2-T;. 3-T; 4-T; q 


1. 

2. 

3. 
5-T. 
4. 
F. 


5- 9 
~ Pan-Americana: 1-c; 2-b; 3-b; 4c; — 
5-b. : 
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EDITORIAL MEMO 


From Us to You: 








Soret tN IO a 


HE New York Times has shown the 

world how little college freshmen 
know about the background and great 
figures of their own country, Every- 
body agrees it’s deplorable, and that 
something ought to be done about it. 

We shan’t mix in the tangled contro- 
versy over how American History ought 
to be taught. Except to say: Scholastic 
magazines have been teaching history 
for twenty years, as well as current 
events, geography, civics, economics, 
sociology, problems of democracy, and 
every other brand of social studies. We 
believe in them all, and we believe no 
one of them can be properly understood 
or learned in a vacuum. History must 
be a vital part of every social study, and 
every fact or event of the past must 
have a comprehensible relation to the 
facts and events of the present day. 

That’s our creed, and welll stick by it. 
‘In fact, in its handsome editorial of 
April 15th, and in the letter by Mr. 
Wilbur Murra, Executive Secretary of 
the National Council for Social Studies, 
in the same issue, the Times said sub- 
stantially the same thing. 


wry 


An , World Week is going to find 
out what American high school students 
think about this. history question. We 
are going into the student opinion in- 
dustry in a big way. On. page 14 
of this issue you will note the announce- 
ment of the establishment of the Schol- 
astic Institute of Student Opinion. In 

| response to our first mailing, more than 
_ 700 high schools representing an enroll- 
ment of more than half a million stu- 
dents have registered for membership 
in the Institute, a non-profit organiza- 
tion for the scientific study of youth's 
opinions, with no dues or expenses at- 
tached. The Institute will work with 
and through the student periodicals in 
» each school. Ballots wili be prepared 
| and furnished the papers in matrix 
form. The straw votes will be by the 
| student staffs and faculty advisers of 
| the papers, and will be supplemented 
| where desirable by individual inter- 
| views. 
| The subject matter of the questions 
| covered will deal with important and 
» timely a. in national and inter- 
| nation 
ial interest to youn le. The 
survey, to ‘a: held eae the ' 


affairs as well as problems of * 


— ‘ ee sat as fe 
BAS “age SME AREAS eae we. ‘- leat sek 
TODO & ne 


tudes toward the U. S. Congress and 
toward the management of our 

forces in the war; and the war's effect 
on the future vocational and personal 
lives of students now in high school. 

It is not too late to get in on this 
ballot. Any teacher or principal inter- 
ested may secure application blanks for 
your school and periodical by address- 
ing: Scholastic Institute of Student 


Opinion, 220 East 42d St., New York. 


City. Next fall the Institute will be de- 
veloped on a year-around basis, with 
national officers and a distinguished ad- 
visory council. 


The office has spent a good deal of 
time this past year speculating as to 
“who's next”—i.e., who will get the call 
to help out in Uncle Sam’s armed forces. 
Only two of our actual staff members 
are in the service at this writing. They 
are: 

Second Lieutenant John A. Jamieson, 
Quartermaster Corps, Fort Lewis, 
Wash, Lieutenant Jamieson was form- 
erly librarian of Scholastic Publications. 

Private Leslie Fliegel, 29th Engineer 
Training Battalion, Fort Leonard 
Wood, Missouri. Private Fliegel was 
formerly layout man on our Art staff. 

In addition, Lieutenant (JG) Sterling 
Wheeler, formerly a member of the 
Scholastic Advertising Department staff, 
who volunteered in the Navy and 
served for over a year after Pearl Har- 
bor, was recently invalided home from 
the South Pacific, and has now returned 
to civilian life in another company. 

Among our Field Representatives, Al- 
exander Guyol (Ohio, Indiana), and 
Edouard deMerlier (Pennsylvania) are 
iu the service,and Hugh Robinson (lI]- 
linois) is working in a war industry. 

Half a dozen of our other young men 
have been deferred from time to time 
in various classifications of Selective 
Service. Many are serving in the Civil- 
ian Defense activities of their local com- 
munities, as Air Raid Wardens or Aux- 
iliary Police, including Editor-in-Chiet 
Kenneth Gould, Editor Charles Preston 
of Junior Scholastic, Advertising Direc- 
tor G. Herbert McCracken, and Assis- 
tant Circulation Manager William 
Steiner. Circulation Manager Richard 
Mathewson is on leave with the OWI 
in Washington. Two of our girls, Mar- 
garet Hauser White and Helen Beneker 
Russell, have husbands in the fighting 
services. Publisher Robinson’s nephew, 
Captain Walker Robinson, is one of the 
flying aces who are keeping New 
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- sues were inadvertently credited to- 










You may have noticed 
thing new has been added” 
cover design of Scholastic, nami 
little . 








“Senior” in small cur 
letters in front of the main designatt 
This is, of course, merely an open #eG=” 
ognition of what has long been obviouw 
To distinguish our Senior High Schr 
magazine (original publication of ot 
group) for Grades 12, 11, and 10, from 
Junior Scholastic, for Grades 6, 7, ant 
8, at the younger end of the scale, am 
from World Week, our new pass cation 
for intermediate high schoo! grades, | 
seemed wise to add the natural 
tive. e 
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Some teachers have written us that: 
they have not been receiving their fre 
Teacher Edition copy lately. We hop 
this is not so, but is, perhaps, due 0 
slight misunderstanding. It was am 
nounced at the be — of the Secor 
Semester, and publicized frequently by 
mail and in print, that thereafter, th 
Teacher Edition copy would be i 
cluded as the top one in ,the package 
of student copies mailed in the teachers 
name. This change was made at the” 
request of the Post Office Department 
to save delay. We urge teachers to opem 
their bundles personally, or else to 
sign a trusted student to the job, 
will see that the Teacher Edition o¢ 
is always removed first and given to 
teacher before distribution. , 
























































Acknowledgment 


World Week regrets to announce that 
eral graphic charts reprinted in recent 


wrong source. The graphics listed b 
were all prepared by PICK-S, 19 Reet 
Street, New York City, ond epee 
inally in the newspapers listed. In sever 
cases these charts were credited by Wa: 
Week to Pictorial Statistics, Inc., 142 L 
ington Avenue, New York City. Havit 
had a standing with Pictorial” 
Statistics for republication of graphic 
charts ed by them, the editors um 
intenti confused the two names. ' eo. 
have since discovered that Pictorial Sta=— 
tistics and PICK-S fod Be — 
and we hereby apo to both for 
ly attributing these charts. 

The graphics in question, all p 
by PICK-S, are as follows: 


come.” 
Tribune. 


February 15-20, 


i , page 7. “Ferm an 
on-farm Income: 


the New Yor 




















TO SEE OURSELS 
AS OTHERS SEE US!” 


—Robert Burns 


Gros friends of SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES, since we do not always 


ossess “‘the giftie,” won’t you tell us whether 
Pp gs y 





we have come up to your expectations 





this semester . . . which features proved most 





helpful... what new features you suggest 





for next term. We have sent you an editorial 





ballot by mail and hope you'll cast your vote 





promptly and return it to us in the postage 





free envelope we sent you. ... Your counsel will 





help guide us in our editorial planning for the fall... . We 





shall be genuinely grateful for your suggestions. 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES TE 5-3-43 
430 Kinnard Avenue; Dayton, Ohio 


| expect to continue to use SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES in 
September. On a TENTATIVE BASIS giving me the right to 
change my order in any way after using the first 3 issues, 
please send me approximately: 


YOU CAN give us a real vote of confidence 


when you return your editorial ballot if you 
will include your advance TENTATIVE 
order for the fall . . . merely estimate the 


number of students you expect to have in ' 
your fall classes . . . you may revise your 
order within 3 weeks after the fall term starts. 


Since our first fall issue goes to press right al 
after Labor Day (before your order mailed 


when school opens could reach us) you'll 
be assured of copies in September by telling 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition 
WORLD WEEK 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Teacher edition desk copy s+ ied with each order of 10 
or more. Extra desk copies for each group of 30 copies. 














us how many copies you expect to use now Name 

... and you'll help us to accurately estimate School 

our press runs and thus conserve paper in 

line with W.P.B. paper rationing regulations. : Address 
City. 
State 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES - 


For Classroom and Home 





The approximate enrollment of my school is: 
Boys. Girls 








SENIOR SCHOLASTIC @ WORLD WEEK © JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





























ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES — 


TESSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS TESS SSSE SESE HATES SEES SSBB eseee ees 
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Paste on Postcard and Mail NOW!: | 
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. PARACHUTES YOU (NTO THE M100LE OF | 
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You be on the edge of 
your seat with excit 
ment...as a quick-witted 
Allied Secret Agent in 
vades Occupied Franx 


single-handed anc 


matches his bravery and 
cunning against the Naz 
terror! ... See the Com 
mandos raid’ a Germar: 
submarine base! See ¢} 
_ escapefromtheGestapo 
B torture chamber! Se: 
the secret parachut 


landing! Scores of thrills 


COPIES 






A HERO IN REAL LIFE! 


mont in his first 


1 Three years 99° 
France. Then 
nder — he es 
a story 


Meet Pierre Av 
American picture 
he was @ soldier of 
came the French surre 


caped. Now you see him in 
7 : ur- 
reflects theman sownco 


that truly | ours | | 
t oris™m 
re age —and hate for Nazi terr : 


Coming Soon to your Local Motion Picture Theatre. Watch For it! 
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ANNOUNCING 


SCHOLASTIC 
INTRAMURAL 


Rifle Tournaments 


Shooting has long been recog- 
nized as a sport which teaches 
coordination of brain, eyes, 
nerves and muscles. Our Armed 
Forces have found that men 
possessing a thorough ground- 
ing in rifle marksmanship can 
quickly adapt themselves to the 
handling and functioning of all 
other arms. To make this basic 
knowledge available to thou- 
sands of high school students, 
Scholastic Publications have in- 
augurated these intramural rifle 
tournaments, with the compe- 
tition to be held wholly within 
the school under the supervision 
of a qualified instructor. 


* * 


Your coach or athletic director, 
through SCHOLASTIC COACH Maga- 
zine, has probably received full in- 
structions on how your school may 
have a rifie tournament this spring. 
Let him know of your desire to have 


your school enter this competition. / 


i si 





































































HIGH JINKS 










| WAS only a bird in a gilded cage. 
. . © The raucous strains of this 
mournful song could be heard even 
above the roar of the motor, and to be 
honest I don’t know which was the 
least musical—the engine or my ob- 
server. 

It was during an instructor's school 
course at Gunter Field. We had reached 
the advanced stages of our training, 
which consisted of team rides, and it 
was the custom for one candidate in- 
structor to pilot trom the rear seat and 
the other to observe from the front 
seat. 

That morning I was up on a team 
ride practicing chandelles and lazy 
eights. My observer had just finished 
an hour of practice and was taking it 
easy. 

Every now and then he would burst 
into song—if you could call it singing. 
Pretty soon he decided that the acous- 
tics were not very good for his one- 
man audience so he picked up the mic- 
rophone and switched to interphone. 

It was all right as long as he stuck to 
ballads, but after a while he switched 
to “Pop Goes the Weasel” and began 
keeping time with the stick. We both 
began to laugh, and I pretended to 
switch him onto the radio, but he was 
watching the switch. 

At this moment, for some reason, I 
happened to look ahead. Coming right 
at us was a three-ship formation, and 
the laugh froze in my throat. I jammed 
the stick forward and kicked all the 
right rudder I could. When I- looked 
back the formation had scattered like 
ducks at the roar of a hunter’s gun. 

It is clear that we both were at 
fault. Since that day I have realized 
that flying a plane is a full-time job. 


From Lessons That Live, a collection of 
narratives by Army pilots, telling of their 
narrowest escapes; pblished by the U.S. 
Army Air Forces. 
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IN GREECE, a weary British rearguard slogs over a bridge of the Corinth Canal, Engineers 





LT. RAWLINGSON’S 


One 
Shot 

















remain to lay demolition charges. Before they can be fired, German parachutists shower down, 
seize the bridge. Engineer Lt. Rawlingson escapes, hides in a hole. The Germans search frantically 
for the hidden TNT. Suddenly, Rawlingson spies one of the distant detonators—no larger than a 
cigarette, hanging by the connecting wire against the gray stone of the bridge. Raising his rifle, 
he sights carefully—fires! A deafening roar. Bridge and Germans fall, a tangled mass, into the 


Canal. The British trudge on towar 


their ships—saved by a rifleman. (This is a true story, 


except for the rifleman’s name, from the September 1%42 issue of The American Rifleman.) 


EVER SINCE rifling turned guns into deadly precision 
instruments, the trained rifleman has been the back- 
bone of the army. 

Our own history, especially, has been the history 
of men who shot faster and straighter than their 


6. This program trains qualified 
a men in the use of small arms. 
It is invaluable to civilian de- 
fense units, guards, etc., and to, all pares 
service men. Even quartermasters, signal corps and 
cooks are armed—and must learn how to shoot— 
in this wart. And the basic principles of aiming 
and trigger release are the same for riflemen, artil- 
lerymen, pursuit pilots and bombardiers. 


So... share your rifle with your neighbor, under 





Teday, 100% in war work. In normal times, manufacturers of 22 cal. 
RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, TELESCOPE SIGHTS, TARGO GUNS AND EQUIPMENT. 


foes. But America is no longer ‘‘a nation of marks- 
men’’—/ess than 2% of inductees know anything 
about rifle arms. That is why fire-arms manufac- 
turer O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc. urges a// owners 
of .22 calibre rifles to... 


Share your rifle with your neighbor 


Under the nationwide Training Program sponsored 


by' the National Rifle Association, Washington, D.C. 


the NRA training program, Help teach patriotic 
boys—and men—how to use a gun. Ammunition is 
made available through the National Rifle Ass'n. 
Join, or start, a local rifle club—now! 


Take a real step toward making America, once 
more, a nation of marksmen—anconquerable! Mail 
the coupon for helpful, free booklets—today. 


------------ 


©. F. Mossberg and Sons, Inc. 3885S¢+. John St., Check 
New Haven, Conn. booklets 
Please send my copy of ‘‘The Guidebook to Rifle desired 
Marksmanship.”’ CJ 
Please send me the N. R. A. booklet on how to 
organize and conduct a shooting club. ia 


PRUE « saeerivereticvilitidinvis suicidal, ald Season wap at Ge 
PLEASE PRINT 
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Can a boy 
see this far 
ahead? 


We are what we eat. Good health depends on the 


right foods . . . such as a whole grain cereal like 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% whole wheat made 
up into crisp, toasted biscuits, Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat brings you valuable minerals such as iron 
and phosphorus. A good source, too, of Vitamin By 
as nature provides it. A taste you'll enjoy year after 
year. Begin serving Nabisco Shredded Wheat—today! 


WHEN You SEE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
ON THE PACKAGE 
you KNOW IT.1S 
THE ORIGINAL 


= 
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BAKED BY NABISCO ... NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





Organize Institute 1 
Of Student Opinion 


wey this war finally be the war to 
end all wars? 

You can make it happen. Your con- 
victions, and hence your actions, will 
shape the world’s destiny. 

Is the present Congress obeying the 
will of the American people? Should 
18-year-olds vote? 

World Week believes your opinion 
on these — and every other na- 
tional and international question can 
be of world-shaping importance to the 
future of the United States and to the 
neighborhood of nations. What you 
think and do will help determine 
whether we shall live in peace and se- 
curity or die in war and chaos in the 
world of tomorrow. 

World Week believes that your opin- 
ions should be accurately determined 
and widely publicized. And now they 
will be! We have organized the Schol- 
astic Institute of Student Opinion 
through which the high school students 
of America can register their opinions. 

\lready more than 700 schools 
representing a half million students 
have joined. It is expected at least 
1,000 schools will be enrolled in the 
first survey. No dues or fees are at- 
tached to membership. Every student 
may vote and ballots are kept strictly 
anonymous. Each school is expected to 
poll at least 25 per cent of its enroll- 
ment. 

Every high school in the United 
States is invited to join through its stu- 
dent periodical, the survey to be man- 
aged and conducted by the staff. The 
ballot will be in the school paper. 

The first survey will be held during 
May. There is still time for your school 
to participate in it if you return the 
application blank to us no later than 
midnight May 12. Apply for applica- 
tion blank to Scholastic Institute of 
Student Opinion, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 









Enemy Engaged 

Several hundred midshipmen, in 
training at Columbia University, were 
left standing in the snow outside the 
Hayden Planetarium the other day 
while their commanding officer con- 
ferred with somebody indoors. While 
they were waiting some small boys 
began pelting them with snowballs. The 
midshipmen sustained several direct 
hits and seemed in danger of being 
theoretically wiped out when the officer 
returned. 

Taking in the situation at a glance, 
he a “Left face! Fire at willl” 

The foe retired in bad order. 
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can you Answer ? 



































war to 
ur cCon- 
as, will 
Q: On what kind of a map could you show the Q: What is a “great circle” route? 
ing the shortest airline route from your home town to 
—— Moscow as a straight line? Q: Name ten different kinds of map projections 
5 agi Q: Which is farther north — Venice, Italy, or a Cie <a ne 
eae pe Vladivostok, Siberia? 
a Q: Why does Greenland appear larger than __ 
to the 4 Q: How many hours’ flying time is the most ._ South America on a Mercator map of the 
at you distant spot on earth from your local airport? world? 4 
‘ermine a 
and se- 4 
in the : 
oie ie As A DESIGNER AND BUILDER of long-range q 
w they planes—for war today and peace tomorrow— 
Schol- Consolidated Vultee is eager to make whatever 4 
pinion contribution it can to straight geographical 
wae thinking, for a clear understanding of global 
schiialll geography has never been so important as it is 
students today. 
at least The noted cartographer, Richard Edes Harri- 
oe pe son, whose maps are familiar to all readers of 
siesiiall “Life” and “Fortune,” has worked with us in the 
strictly preparation of a 32-page booklet entitled, ““MAPS 
cted to —and how to understand them.’’ Many of the 
enroll maps shown have never been published before. 
United The booklet contains a total of more than 60 
i: che maps, charts, and illustrations, as well as inter- 
e man- esting geographical facts and fallacies, compari- 
ff. The sons, examples, projection tables, and a geography 


¥ quiz. It is now available, at no charge. 


























during ‘ s 

school Consolidated Vultee welcomes quantity re- 

im the quests from teachers, or will send single copies to 
r than any interested individual. Simply fill out the 
ipplica- coupon below. 
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Street, 
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By Creighton J. Hill 


NE of the big mistakes that some 
0 of the. alphabet agencies have made 
has been to start out from the beginning 
with a huge staff. They have acted as 
if there were no body of research data 
available, no sources to draw upon in 
the many permanent Government or- 


“INSIDE WASHINGTON: Relie! Follo 


ganizations. Congress is beginning to 
catch up with some of these extrava- 
gant an na gn be 
Ex-Governor Herbert H. Lehman otf 
New York went at it exactly the op- 
posite way when he accepted from 
President Roosevelt last December the 
job of establishing the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations. 








TEAM-WORK GETS IT DONE 





Aw of us have to work together 
to win a war. That calls for train- 
ing and teamwork. 

Uncle Sam is depending a lot 
on well-trained teams. One of 
them is the Bell System — a team 
of more than 400,000 men and 
women. Day and night they are 
working to back up the armed 
forces and the forces that make 
the arms. . . . Because the 


quick sending of messages is so 
vital to the nation at this hour, 
these simple words are part of the 
creed of telephone workers: — 

“Let us do our jobs each day so 
that it will be written in the rec- 
ord when the victory is won that 
telephoné people met the test.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Service te the Nation in Peace and War 











De 


Remember these initials - OFRRO — 
you will hear more about its activities 
as the war draws to a close and post- 
war plans move out of the blueprint 
stage into achievement. 

Mr. Lehman began without any tan- 
fare of publicity, without any network 
of regional offices here and abroad. He 
has one of the smallest staffs in the 
capital. Now in its fifth month, it still 
employs only 150 persons. What Mr. 
Lehman has done has been to draw 
upon other departments of the Govern- 
ment for the help he has needed. Last 
month he went to England to survey 
the picture at first hand. He is getting 
ready for a tremendous task—on the 
success of which the prestige of the 
American people will, in considerable 
measure, rest. 


A Big Job to Do 


If we do a good job—without an- 
tagonizing those whom we are trying 
unselfishly to help—we will sow the 
seeds of better and longer international 
good will and amity than can ever be 
achieved by all the peace treaties on 
paper and protocols in the world. There 
will be millions of hungry people to 
feed and clothe, crops to be planted, 
industries to be started again, trade to 
be resumed. President Rodsevelt fully 
understood the importance of the work 
when he picked Mr. Lehman for the 
job. Washington observers agree that 
he could not have chosen a better man. 

The rehabilitation end of post-war 
relief is destined to become more im- 
portant—and in the long run will prove 
more humanitarian—than merely pro- 
viding food and other necessities of 


‘| life. A handout is a handout no matter 


what you call it. Until the ravaged, 
exhausted nations are back on their 
feet, taking care of themselves, there 
is a job to be done. And feeding them 
is only the first step 


Relief Prevents Riots 


It ts umperative that we provide 
emergency relief at the start. In one 
occupied country today civilians are 
getting less than a third as much to 
eat as they ate before the war. In 
another, 30% of the children have lost 
weight and the growth of others is 40% 
below normal. Many of these people 
must be fed to prevent riots and blood- 
shed as our troops advance. In short, 
OFRRO must step in behind our 
soldiers as they move forward in enemy 
territory. They must stop plagues be- 
fore they get started, they must pre- 
vent starvation. 

The next task will be that of getting 
new crops planted. It is imperative that 
the people of devastated lands begin 
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food for themselves as 


sary, farm implements, fertilizer. 

President Roosevelt has promised the 
people of Europe and Africa that we 
shall help to “restore each of the 
liberated countries to soundness and 
strength so that each may make its full 
contribution to United Nations victory 
and to the peace which follows.” This 
means, among other things, raw ma- 
terials and repair parts for machinery 
to get the wheels of industry turning. 

Then, later on, there will be plenty 
to do in aiding in the resumption of 
trading. “Our object,” Mr. Lehman says, 
“js to help the liberated countries help 
themselves.” That means an exchange 
of goods and commodities between the 
Allies and these aided countries as soon 
as trade can be restored. 

In Africa, the activities of OFRKRO 
are so far on a limited scale. The North 
African activities are directed now by 
Fred K. Hoehler, former public welfare 
director of Cincinnati. He works under 
the direction of Robert D. Murphy of 
the State Department. 

Supplies sent there from both Britain 
and America are pooled. A North 
African economic board decides what 
the Army gets, what is to be distributed 
through commercial channels, and how 
much is to be used for relief. Milk is 
being given to children under 14 in 
Algeria and French Morocco. As the 
Army advances into Tunisia, the 
OFRRO follows with the same pro- 
gram. 

Field operations are headed up by 
Lieutenant General William N. Has- 
kell, who helped Herbert Hoover in 
similar work after World War I. He 
was chief of the Anglo-American Food 
Mission to Rumania in 1919. In 1921 
he headed a similar mission to Russia 
which at one time fed nearly 11,000,- 
000 people daily. 

Mr. Lehman has a clear idea of our 
responsibilities in this task. “The post- 
war world,” he says, “is going to Re a 
very different world. Great advances in 
our ideas of social and economic inde- 
pendence are bound to come. We, the 
people of the United States, must play 
our part in making this new world.” 


Points on Love 
Old-fashioned Romeo: “My love, 
your cheeks are like peaches, your lips 
are like cherries—” 
Modern Miss: “You'd better stop 
there. You've already used up 48 


points!” 


Wind-Blown 
Private: “Gee, you must be brave to 
come down in a parachute in this 
hundred-mile-an-hour gale.” 
Sergeant: “I didn’t come down in a 


parachute. I went up in a tent.” 
Scribe News, Oakland, Calif. 

















































































Rifle. In this small space, vital parts must not only fit com- 

pactly, they must function smoothly and surely. Note the solid, 
flat top—a Marlin feature which permits Jow mounting of telescope 
sight; the side ejection which keeps ejected cartridges away from 
your face. Receiver is case-hardened for durability and beauty. 


IC the receiver are packed most of the “works” of the Marlin 
i) 


his diagram shows the inside 
Pes a receiver of Marlin’s fa- 

mous Model 39-A, .22 re- 
peater. Note the clever mechanism 
which takes the cartridge from the 
magazine and fits it into the cham- 
ber...strikes the firing pin...pulls 
out the shell and ejects it. All 
working parts are specially heat- 
treated for toughness, hardness and 
lifetime wear. 


p ere are the working parts of 
| 0 Marlin’s Model 39-A ex- 

q posed for cleaning and oil- 
ing. It is the only take-down rifle = 
which exposes all working parts “<= 
by the turning of a single, hand- 
operated screw. This Marlin model 
is the only lever-action, .22 repeat- 
ing rifle made, a favorite since 1891 
for fast shots on rabbits, squirrels, 
crows and vermin, 











his is Marlin Model 81-C, 
AP os Magazine Repeater. 

It gives you twenty-five <=} 
hots, without reloading, of .22short ~ 
cartridges. Also shoots .22 long, 
long rifle. Features the new mili- 
tary type one-piece buttstock, with ; 
fluted comb and semi-beaver tail forearm...OFF and ON safety...cemovable bolt assembly. 
For all-around hunting of small game, where large load capacity is wanted. 





ZL MARLIN BLADES—Finest Money Can Buy or Your Money Back—18 for 25¢ P, % 


"Marlin FIREARMS C€0., New Haven, Conn. 


STRAIGHT-SHOOTING RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS SINCE 187fF _ 
f 2 






















About Young America 
For Young Americans! 


| HERE WE ARE 


Stories from 
“SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE” 


| Edited by Ernestine Taccarp 
With an Introduction by 
Dorotuy CANFIELD FISHER 


Exciting stories about modern 
young people chosen from 500 
appearing in “Scholastic” during 
the past 20 years. Authors in- 
clude John Steinbeck, Katharine 
Brush, Stephen Vincent Benet, 
Sally Benson and 16 others who 
understand American youth. - 

2nd Printing. $2.50 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


116 East 16th Street, New York 











404 pages. 











BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
focus and flash 
with KALART tomorrow! 
Write for literature 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
114 Manhattan $?. Stamford, Cenn. 
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STAMPS 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tar 

ganyika—-British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send Se for postage 
GRAY STAMP CO. Dept. SB. TORONTO. CANADA 








| WHO’S WHO? 


Match the following names with the 
phrases at the right by inserting the 
proper numerals in the parentheses. 


1. Harry D. White ( ) ‘© fot interna- 


tional trade quotas 
2. Herbert H without currency 
Lehman ( ) Nicaragua’s presi- 
dent 
3. Anastasio ( ) Heads Office of 


Somoza Foreign Relief and Re- 

habilitation Operations 

4. Chester C. ( ) Present Food Ad- 
Davis ministrator 


( ) Plan for Interna- 
tional currency to help 
trade 


5. James M. 
Keynes 


2. THE LINE AGAINST INFLATION 
Underscore the correct answer. 


The “Little Steel” formula pro- 
vided that workers might be granted 
wage increases up to about (a) five per 
cent; (b) ten per cent; (c) 15 per cent. 

2. The Emergency Price Control Act 
gave authority to set price ceilings to 
the (a) OPM; (b) OPA; (c) OES. 

3. Since January, 1941, the cost of 
living has risen about (a) 10 per cent; 
(b) 20 per cent; (c) 30 per cent. 

4. The recent “hold-the-line” 
tive order issued by the President: (a) 
aims to check further rises in prices; 
(b) outlaws strikes in war plants; (c) 
orders non-essential workers to get jobs 
in war industries. 


execu- 


a Concerning new taxes, 
has 


Congress 


(a) taken no action whatsoever; 
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Dick FoR THIS TRADE-MARK g 
e ON THE BAT YOU BUY! 


Your bat must be right to get the 
most out of your hitting ability. 
champion will tell you that—and then 
prove his point by showing you his 
own Louisville Slugger. 
So look for the famcus Slugger trade- 
mark when you buy—it's been a guar- 
antee of highest quality since 1884. 
Your dealer also has the 
Louisville Slugger 
Softball Rule Book for 1943, 
HILLERICN & BRADSBY CO. 
incor porated 
LOUISVILLE 


SOFTBALL AND BASEBALL 






WWUISVILEE 4 


Any 
Garin ite 


Louisville Slugger Bats are 
the choice of the champions 
in every league. if you are 
Interested in the Baseball 
Records of 1942—and other 
information on the game 
and players, send Sc ia 
stamps for @ copy of the 
"Famous Slugger Year Book 
for 1943," or 10c for copy 
of the Softball Rule 


KENTUCKY Address Dept., S-32 


LOUIS ‘ILLE SLUGGERS 


THE BATS 





OF THE CHAMPIONS 





(b) passed a form of “pay-as-you-go” 
plan; (c) a committee now studying a 
plan. 


3 BANCOR OR UNITAS? 


If the statement is true, circle the let- 
ter T, or the letter F if it is false. 

1. T F High tariffs make it diffi- 
cult for nations to pay their debts. 

2. T F Congress has already termi- 
nated our reciprocal trade agreements. 

3. T F_ After World War II, there 
will be no “war debts” to block post- 
war international trade. 

4.T F _ The U. S. has announced 
a plan to stabilize post-war currencies 
between nations. 

5. T F Plans for post war inter- 
national trade must_provide means for 
poorer nations to pay their debts. 


A THE FOOD PROBLEM 


If the statement is true underscore 

the letter T, or the letter F, if it is false. 

T F The OFRRO will confine 
itself to providing food and clothing. 

2. T F One job of the AFRRO is 
to provide emergency relief. 

3. T F  Man’s need for food has 
been responsible for numerous migra- 
tions throughout history. 

4. T F Food production has in- 
creased greatly. in modern times. 

5. T F China, more than any 
other country, has suffered from fam- 
ines. 


5 PAN-AMERICANA 
Underscore the correct answer. 


1. Before the war, the greater pro- 
portion of our imports from tropical 


countries came from; (a) Central 
America; (b) Latin America (c) Far 
and Middle East. 

2. Our present loans to Central 


American nations will enable them to: 
(a) provide scholarships for students in 
the United States; (b) produce goods 
for war purposes; (c) pay for anti-Axis 
propaganda. 

3. The number of independent na- 
tions in Central America is; (a) three; 
(b) five; (c) seven. 

The most perfect democracy in 
Latin America is (a) Panama; (b) El 
Salvador; (c) Costa Rica. 

5. A Latin-American tin-producin 
nation now at war with the Axis is; (ay 
Argentina; (b) Bolivia; (c) Chile. 


[Answers in Teachers Edition! 
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Hold the Line 
Against Inflation 
(Concluded ) 


will bring the Bankhead Bill out again 


| and seek to pass it over the President's 


veto. 

Faced with these threats to his anti- 
inflation program, the President then 
issued his “hold-the-line” order. “Some 

oups,” he explained, “have been urg- 


‘ng increased prices for farmers on the 


ground that wage earners have unduly 

rofited. Other groups have been urg- 
- increased wages on the ground that 
farmers have unduly profited. A con- 
tinuation of ,this conflict will not only 
cause inflation but will breed disunity 
at a time when unity is essential.” 


What the President's Order Directs 


The President’s order directed: (1) 
Food Administrator Chester C. Davis 
and Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown to place ceiling prices on all 
commodities affecting the cost of living, 
and to reduce certain prices that are 
excessively high; (2) the NWLB, and 
other agencies controlling wages and 
salaries, to permit no further increases 
except where clearly necessary to cor- 
rect substandard living conditions; (3) 
the War Manpower Commission to for- 
bid the employment of men at wages 
higher than they received in their old 
fobs, unless the shift would aid the war 
— program; (4) all State and 

ederal agencies having control over 
the rates of light and gas companies 
and railroads to bar rate increases; (5) 
Economic Stabilization Director James 
F. Byrnes to see that the “hold-the 
line” order is carried out. 

Director Byrnes has indicated that he 
will be plenty tough in administering 
the President’s a He will study 
further NWLB actions to see that no 
wage increases are granted except to 
correct “substandard” conditions. He 
announced that Price Administrator 
Brown would soon bring under control 
the prices of wheat, cotton, fresh fish, 
apples and other fresh fruits as they 
come into season and other products. 

It is hard to lower the prices of food 
without causing trouble for retail 
merchants, wholesalers, and producers. 
For instance, “dollars and cents” prices 
on pork have been fixed in all butcher 
shops by the OPA. But hogs are selling 
at present for $16 a hundred pounds. 
Da ors, wholesalers and retail butchers 
say they cannot buy hogs at this price 
profit under the ceilings 
set by the OPA. Officials say if hogs 


)sold at $14.25 to $14.50 a hundred 
[pounds the OPA “dollars and cents” 
| ceilings on pork would allow dealers 
} enough profit to stay in business. 


In general, the President’s “hold-the- 


line” order was well received. Most 
members of Congress felt that only a 
firm stand on wages and prices could 
hold the forces of inflation in check. 
Labor leaders thought, however, that 
the President’s wage policy was too 
strict. John L. Lewis attacked the order 
as unfair to the miners. Farm leaders 
objected to the farm price policy. 

Other critics of the President's “hold- 
the-line” order said that it should have 
placed more emphasis on higher taxes. 
They said the President’s order strikes 
at the symptoms of inflation—rising 
prices—without —e at the cause: 
increasing demand for a_ declining 
supply of goods in stores. They con- 
cluded that heavier taxes were needed 
to cut the demand for goods down to 
the supply and halt the pressure for 
higher prices. 

The President did touch upon taxa- 
tion in his anti-inflation order, but he 
said that this was the responsibility of 
Congress. He added that he still hoped 
Congress would raise another $16,000,- 
000,000 through taxes and forced sav- 
ings. But Congress has made little 
progress on a new tax bill. The Ways 
and Means Committee asked the House 
to approve a bill providing for a 20 
per cent withholding tax on wages and 
salaries to start July 1. This would be 
used to pay the last two installments of 
the tax due on 1942 incomes. Anyone 
who paid his 1942 tax in full on July 1 
could apply the withholding tax to next 
year’s income tax—this was the bill's 
only “pay-as-you-go” feature. 

Compromise on Pay-as-You-Go 

Critics tried to junk the Committee 
bill and substitute some form of the 
Ruml “pay-as-you-go” plan. This plan 
would have applied the 20 per cent 
withholding tax to the 1943 income 
tax, and would have forgiven taxes on 
1942 income. The President and Treas- 
ury experts objected to this plan on the 
ground that it would favor rich tax- 
payers. Supporters of the plan denied 

is, and insisted that “pay-as-you-go” 
was needed to help all taxpayers meet 
their obligations to the government. 
Both sides of the tax argument fought 
each other to a standstill, Then they 
combined forces to send the Ways and 
Means bill back to the Committee for 
further study. 

The need for higher taxes to help 
“hold the line” against inflation is ex- 
pected to bring a compromise between 
the friends and enemies of “pay-as-you- 
go” tax plans. Everyone stressed the 
need of a 20 per cent withholding tax on 
wages and salaries, which would im- 
mediately cut the pee | ower of 
al! consumers. After the withholding tax 
is provided, a compromise might be 
wae out to apply it to the 1943 tax 
of low-income groups and forgive them 
all of the 1942 tax. 
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This wise philoso- 
pher was constantly 
urging his fellow Ath- 
enians to make the 
most of their vigorous 
years. 


By doing so, he re- 
minded them, they 
could devote middle 
age and the rest of 
life to the giving of 
counsel and to medi- 
tation. 


Young men of our 
modern era have life 
insurance as an effec- 
tive ally in preparing 
for the more restful 
period later on. Such 
protection will enable — 
them to retain their 
independence after 
they have quit work- 
ing. 























DIG 17, CHUMS! DIG IT! 
WITH THE MONEY 
you EARN, BUY 
“WAR SAVINGS STAMPS! 





he greatest Victory Garden of all is the one that gives 
you PLANTERS PEANUTS—one of America’s finest Victory 
Foods. Peanuts are noted for their energy-producing vita- 
mins. And Planters are peanuts at their best—tops in fresh- 
ness and flavor. Eat more PLANTERS PEANUTS for more fun 
and pep in your Victory Garden. The picture of ‘MR. 
PEANUT” on the wrapper tells you they’re genuine PLANTERS. 


~ 
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C Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 
JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here's the dictionary every student should own—a big, 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 
410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 
special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful 
facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and naval 


facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 
Just mail 15c and two empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 
15¢ and two 5c Planters Jumbo Biock wrappers to 
PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today— 


and get the biggest bargain ever offered in dictionaries. & 














